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Goncourt wrote a novel, once famous, which there
are now none to praise and very few to read, called
"La Faustin." This work is evidently founded on
the gossip of Guy de Maupassant; but no one
needs to waste his time searching in it for a portrait
of Swinburne, for it is not there.

Maupassant's obliging zeal in hurrying to Swin-
burne's help was rewarded on the following day by
an invitation to lunch at the Chaumierc de Dol-
mance. The two Englishmen were wailing for
him in a pretty garden, verdurous and shady.
Their visitor describes the house as ** unetoute basse
maison normande construitc en silex et coiiiue de
chaume," the very type of building in which the
tragedies and comedies of rustic life in the Seine-
Inferieure were to figure, years later, in the tales of
the juvenile visitor. The eyes of that visitor, by the
way, if youthful, were exceedingly sharp and bright;
although he had not yet learned the artifice of prose
expression, the power of observing and noting
character was already highly developed in him.
His account of the meeting, accordingly, is a very
curious document, and one which a historian must
touch with care. As it advances, with the desire to
astonish and scandalise, it certainly borders on the
apocryphal, and justifies Swinburne's indignation
towards the end of his life* Hut the opening
paragraphs bear the impress of absolute truth, and
truth seen by the most clairvoyant of observers.

This, then, is how our pod struck the Norman
boy who had never read a line of his verses. "M.